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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
Continued from page 627. 


In the year 1793, [ travelled some short jour- 
neys within the compass of our Mouthly Meet- 
ing, which then included the members living at 
Hudson, Klinakill, Coeymans, &c.; and also ac- 
companied Hannah Bernard to some of the ad- 
jacent towns in Connecticut. She had passed 
through much exercise of mind to prepare for 
the work of the ministry, and evinced much love 
} and zeal for the cause of religion. Although she 

lived forty miles distant from where our Monthly 
meeting was held, yet she often attended it, and 
travelled some long journeysin the work of the 

Gospel. 

But after all her dedication to the Lord’s cause, 

) she fell away and caused Friends much trouble, 

imbibing and promulgating principles inconsist- 

ent with what she had once so zealously propa- 

gated, denying the literal accuracy of some parts 

of the Holy Scriptures, and rejecting the atone- 

} ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for 
which she was disowned from society: 

Being a woman of high mind, and her gift 
procuring her much respect and attention where 
she travelled, she was weak enough to be carried 
away by vain imaginations and carnal reasoning 
—slighting the advice of her friends who loved 
her and saw the danger she was in. Several 
years before she quite fell away, I had fears on 

er account, having frequently been in her com- 
pany, and had an opportunity of secing the temp- 
tation to which she was exposed. “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

Seventh month 15th. Had the company of 
Richard Titus, 2 minister from Long Island, 
whose awakening testimony brought me into se- 
tious reflection upon the present situation of man- 
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kind,—which, if duly considered, might operate 
to arouse the careless professors to greater dili- 
gence in the work of salvation. While pestilence 

revails in some places, famine and the suffer- 
ings attendant on war afflict others, the nations 
of Europe beipg generally engaged in a destruc- 
tive war, and confusion and bloodshed prevailing 
in some of the islands by fire and sword, in the 
hands of the blacks. 

28th. The cares of this life engaged my atten- 
tion this day, yet not so, but that through marvel- 
lous condescension, I had a sweet time in spiritual 
communion with Him, who is the Al ha and 
Omega—the praise is due to him. In this time 
of heavenly favor, I asked for strength to walk 
more uprightly than I had heretofore done, that 
so I might enjoy these favors more frequently. 

Ninth month 18th. Received the affecting in- 
telligence of the death of that dear and eminent 
servant of Christ, Daniel Offley, who died in 
Philadelphia of the malignant fever raging there. 
The remembrance of him is precious to me, his 
ministry having been instrumental in turning me 
into the paths of obedience. 

21st. Received accounts of the death of two 
more ministers in Pennsylvania, and that two 
hundred persons were buried in the city in one 
day—my mind much affected under the consid- 
eration. A merchant of that city writes thus to 
his friend in New York, viz: “Scenes like the 
present, destroy our relish for earthly enjoyments 
and the pursuit of wealth, in which I fear we 
have both been too much engaged. I feel very 
sensible of its having been the case with me, and 
I do not look back with comfort and satisfaction 
on my employment for some years back. No 
earthly good is equivalent to the loss or diminu- 
tion of that peace and calmness, which flow from 
a faithful and upright attention to religious 
duties.” 

27th. O Lord! I have need of thy help to bear 
up my soul and keep me from sinking, the heavi- 
ness of my heart is so great. And hy it is so, 
know not. If it be for my further refinement, 
good is thy will, O Lord! I am thankful that 
thou art mindful of me. Have mercy upon me, 
[ pray thee, and set me in a place where I ma 
praise thee. I am willing to leave all, and follow 
thee in the way of thy requirings. Although the 
cross has been in my way, so that I have not at 
all times given up, thou knowest I have not withe- 
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held through wilful disobedience. I know myself 


to be a poor, weak creature, a mere worm in 
comparison to many of thy servants, whom thou 
sendest forth on thy errands. O, be pleased to 
forgive all my short comings, purify me in what 
ever way thou, in thy wisdom, seest fit, that I 
may be received into thy favor, and be qualified 
to serve thee, who art foréVer worthy. 

Sixth month, 1794. In the morning meeting 
I had to controvert an opinion that was spread- 
ing through these parts, that atonement being 
made for the sins of mankind, through the one 

eat offering, viz: the sufferings and death of 

hrist on the cross, it was impossible for any to 
miss of heaven and happiness. The danger of 
this doctrine, and the nature of true faith in 
Christ, were clearly set forth, and the people in- 
vited to submit to him in his spiritual appear- 
ance, so as not only to believe in his outward 
coming, in the prepared body, in which he came 
to do his Father’s will, but also to know him, as 
the apostles and primitive believers did, to be 
“ Christ in them the hope of glory.”” Many not 
of our Society being present, and feeling love to 


. flow in my heart toward them, at the close of the 


meeting, I expressed my satisfaction in having 
their company, and requested them to attend in 
the afternoon, and to invite their neighbors. We 
accordingly had a very large company, many of 
whom it was said had never before been at a 
Friends’ meeting ; and although the subjects of 
ministerial communication were doctrinal, there 
appeared no dissatisfaction, the meeting ending 
under a precious solemnity, an evidence of the 
love of the heavenly Father, vouchsafed to us. 
We had also a large meeting at the house of 
Richard Dame, where we sat nearly an hour in 
silence; the expectations of the people were 
great, for word had gone abroad that a boy was to 


preach, and I was sensible my friends were look- | 


ing too much for my appearing, as very many 
not of our Society were present. I was reminded 
of the time when the host was encamped against 
Israel; and there seemed an anxiety in the minds 
of some of my friends, comparable to what there 
was when David was about to engage the cham- 
pion of the Philistines, and Saul clothed him 
with his own armour. I felt as if this was put 
on me, but like David, I found it would not do. 
My spirit was mercifully brought into a holy 
calm, and I was willing to be a spectacle to the 
people, and my mind at length became invested 
with a concern, which produced a willingness to 
appear as David did, with the sling and the stone. 
Forever blessed be the name of Israel’s Helper, 
he was with us, and the spirits of Goliahs were 
measurably humbled ; and there seemed a union 
of heart among the different professors, to offer 
up praises and thanksgiving, to the Lord Al- 
mighty, and to crave the continuance of his re- 
gard towards us. 

On our way to Vassalborough, we stopped at 
the jail to see a criminal who was condemned to 
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death for an atrocious crime. He appeared very 
penitent, and remarked, that he believed it must 
have been the Lord who put it into our hearts to 
visit such an abject creature as he was; expres. 
sing his sense, that the Lord’s goodness was 
great; and my desires for him were that he might 
experience forgiveness. 

Crossing the Kennebeck river, we had a good 
meeting at Winthrop, where a stream of heaven. 
ly love flowed through me to the people. After 
meeting, I incautiously laid down upon a bed, 
where a current of air blew upon me, by which | 
contracted a cold, with severe pain in my head 
and bones, which made riding difficult. We hov. 
ever got to Green, and put up at a house built of 
logs and covered with stripes of bark, which did 
not look a very commodious place to be sick at. 
I however got to bed, pensive and low in mind, 
and to add to my affliction, a violent gale of 
wind arose in a few minutes after, and blew off a 
part of the roof, while the rain descended in tor- 
rents. My fever was very high and my anxiety 
of mind considerable ; but through the merciful 
interposition of Him who for the relief of his 
poor disciples formerly arose and rebuked the 
winds and waves, saying, ‘‘Peace—be still,” all 
my fears were dissipated, and my miod became 
as quiet and resigned, as though I had been in 
my own house, surrounded by my family. | 
passed the night pretty comfortably, and the day 
following attended their meeting held in Cyrus 
Dean’s house. He and his wife were young 


Friends, who with a few others, newly convinced, 


keep up the meeting. One of them was a woman 
of color, the first of the African race I had taken 
by the hand as a member of our Society. 

A meeting having been appointed for next 
day, feeble as I was, we attended it; and I felt 
the goodness of the holy Helper of his people ; 
standing up with these words, “It is a common 
saying, that the world is full of fashion, and 
preaching and praying have become very fashion- 
able in our day; although it is not my inten- 
tion to rank them with the vain and foolish 


| fashions of the world, yet there is reason to fear, 


some enter upon these engagements without a 
valid commission for so doing.” I then pro- 
ceeded to set forth the difference, between those 
who were really called by Christ to the solemn 
work of the ministry, and such as have never 
known either the preparation or the call. What- 
ever the effect may be, I believe the opening was 
in Divine wisdom, and the help dispensed to me, 
from heaven, for I had words given me to my 
humble admiration. At the close of the meeting 
I was scarcely able to stand, and could not fot 
some time get away from the people, who seemed 
much affected with tenderness of spirit. My fe- 
ver now inereased, and my appetite for food fail- 
ing, and my dear friends Jeremiah Hacker and 
wife being about to leave me, I was brought 
very low—many discouragements presenting, 
with the probability that I might lay my bones 
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in this country, never more to see my tender for two reasons; the first was, that I had a ton- 
connexions. But, blessed be the name of the | siderable distance to ride that evening ; and the 
Lord, who is a place of sure defence, and as the | other was, that I had met with persons who had 
shadow of a mighty rock in a weary land, he | a peculiar way of darkening counsel by words with- 
graciously supported me, and the language of my | out true knowledge; to dispute with whom, was 
spirit was, “Good is thy will—if thou secst meet | to little or no advantage ; and I apprehended it 
that my labors should now terminate, thou know-| would be the case now. I afterward understood 
est what is best for me.”’ In a few hours my fever | the man was of a contentious disposition. To be 
left me, and next day we rode to Falmouth, and | ready at all times to give the sincere inquirers a 
the following day being their Monthly Meeting, | reason for the hope that is in us, is necessary and 
I sat during the time of worship, but my fever | proper; but it is also a part of true wisdom, to 


coming on again I was obliged to return to our 


guard against controversy with contentious per- 


lodgings, at our kind friends John and Lydia | sons. 


Winslow's. I was now compelled to relinquish 
travelling, and was brought very low in body, 
but was tenderly cared for by my host and host- 
ess. Having at length recovered my strength, | 
so. as to be able, I attended Falmouth meeting, | 
where my impressions were not of a very pleasant 
character. I have, however, a comfortable evi- | 
dence, that I have endeavored not to give any 
just occasion of offence in the testimonies I have 
had publicly to bear, being desirous to conduct | 
myself as a servant of Christ, not seeking to | 
embellish my ministry with the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, and to deliver my message to 
the people respectfully, they being my brethren. 

My dear friend Jeremiah Hacker, came to see 
me while confined here. He had been very kind 
in accompanying me through the wilderness 
journey in the eastern part of Maine, evincing a 
commendable zeal for spreading the principles of 
Truth. His company was particularly agreeable 
to me, a young traveller, and his conversation on 
religious subjects instructive. 

One Friend, at whose house we were, enter- 
tained us with a great deal of conversation about 
the disputes he had had with priests and profes- 
sors, and the victories he had obtained over them 
in argument ; which to me was very unpleasant, 
as I saw the man valued himself on his supposed 
abilities to foil his opponents; whilst he was un- 
willing to come under the government of the 
Prince of peace. I left the company and sought 
retirement, looking toward home with strong de- 
sires to proceed thither by the nearest route, and 
leave the rest of the meetings which I had had 
in pruspect. But strong as these desires were, 
the love of my heavenly Father was stronger, 
filling my heart, and turning it toward Gilman- 
ton, to which I gave up and concluded to pro- 
ceed that way. Next day attended Sandwich 
meeting, where many Gospel truths were declar- 
ed in the hearing of the people. At the close,a 
Baptist minister cavilled at what I said, and went 
into a train of reasoning to prove water baptiam 
an ordinance of Christ, demanding my assent to 
his positions, without giving me, or any other 
Friend, an opportunity to reply to him. 1 turned 
to the Friend who was to accompany me, and en- 
quired the route we were to go; upon which the 
preacher stopped. I then turned to him, and 
observed I had no inclination to dispute with him, 








[To be eontinued.]} 


ACCOUNT OF GEORGE CHALKLEY. 


When I came home from this voyage, which 
was the 30th of the second month, 1734, I met 
with the sorrowful news of the death of my only 
son, George, a dear youth, who was but ten years 
and seven days old when he died, and as he was 
much beloved for the sweetness of his nature and 
disposition, so he was greatly lamented by many 
who were acquainted with him. I have this ac- 
count to leave concerning him, not so much that 
he was my son, as to excite other youths to serve 
and fear the Lord, and to love him above all, and 
that they may remember their Creator in their 
youthful days, that it may be well with them in 
this world, and when time here to them shall be 
no more. 

He was a lad much inclined to read the holy 
Scriptures, and other good books, especially re- 
ligious ones; and was always obliging, obedient 
and loving to his parents, and ready and willing 
to do any service he could do his friends; any 
little services in his power he cheerfully per- 
formed, and took delight in; he was very dili- 
gent and ready to go to religious meetings, and 
an entire lover of religious people. In his sick- 
ness he behaved himself more like a wise man, 
than a youth of that age, bearing his pain and 
sickness with a great deal of patience. I being 
in another part of the world, he would gladly 
have seen me, but said he should never see me 
any more, and therefore desired his mother to 
remember his dear love to his father, and tell him 
he was gone to his heavenly Father. He was 
very fervent in prayer in the time of his sickness, 
and prayed that God would preserve his people 
all the world over. One time, when in great 
misery and pain, he prayed to Christ, saying, 
Sweet Jesus! blessed Jesus! give me patience to 
bear my misery and pain, for my misery isgreater 
than I can well bear! Oh! come, sweet Jesus, 
why art thou so long coming? I had rather be 
with thee than in the finest place in all the world. 
Many other religious expressions he spoke on his 
death. bed, greatly to the satisfaction and melting 
of his friends and relations who came to see him. 
One day he said, My misery and pain is very 
great, but what would it be if the wrath of God 
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was in my soul? He believing in the love of God ; whose name is holy, I dwell in the high and 
in Christ, made him desirous of being with him, | holy place; with him also that is of a contrite and 


and seeing the joy that was set 
thought the time long to be with Jesus, as know- 
ing that then he would be out of all misery and 
pain. His heart was full of love to his relations, 
acquaintance and friends, who came to see him 
in his illness; and full of tender sweetness and 
divine love, he took his last leave of them, which 
greatly affected many. This was one of the most 
pinching exercises I ever met with; but as he 
said in bis illness, so I now write: The wisdom 
of the Lord is wonderful. One time in this dear 
child’s sickness he said, Oh! the good hand of 
the Lord help me, give me ease, and conduct me 
safely, i. e., to God’s kingdom, uttering this 
verse : 


Sweet Jesus, give me ease, for mercy I do crave, 
And if thou’lt give me ease, then mercy I shall have. 


Although this was a great exercise and deep 
affliction to me, in losing this promising youth, 
and my only son; yet considering that he went 
off the stage of life like a solid, good Christian, 
it was made tolerably easy to me; for he depart- 
ed this life in much brightness and sweetness, 
and more like an old Christian than a youth of 
ten years of age. 

It was usual for me to advise his mother not 
to set her affections too much upon him, thinking 
he was too good to live long in this world, and 
too ripe for heaven, to stay long on earth, in this 
world of sorrow and misery. This dear and ten- 
der youth, when reading, to which he was much 
inclined, if he met with any thing that affected 
him, either in the Sacred Writings or other good 
authors, would write it down and get it by heart. 
He was more than common affectionately con- 
cerned for his mother, deing whatever ‘ie could 
freely and cheerfully to serve her, and told her 
not to do some things which he thought too much 
for her, saying, Mother, let me do it; if I werea 
man thou should not do any thing at all, mean- 
ing as to labor. She being affected with his filial 
love and care for her in his father’s absence, it 
caused her sometimes to turn about and weep. I 
thought a little memoranduwm of the life and death 
of this religious lad was worthy of recording, in 
order to stir up other youth to obedience and love 
to their parents, who carefully and tenderly 
nourished and brought them up; and also to love 
and obey God, from whom they have their life 
and being, and to believe in Christ, who died for 
them ; who is the glorious light of all the nations 
of them that are saved, and walk therein, accord- 
ing to the Sacred Writ. 

He got several pieces by heart out of the Bible 
and other religious writings, first writing them 
with his pen. 


fore him, | humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 


and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 
T. Cmarktey. 


SAMUEL SCOTT. 


Out of the treasury of wisdom, things both 
“old and new” may be brought forth, and prove 
refreshing to the seeking soul, the old being as 
well adapted to the present need as the nev. 
With this impression, some of the experiences 
of Samuel Scott are presented to the readers of 
the Review. In the testimony of Hartford 
Monthly Meeting respecting him, they say “ He 
was a man fearing God and hating covetousness, 
of a humble mind and benevolent disposition, 
extensive in Christian charity and unfeigned love 
to the brethren; very usefal in the discipline of 
the church among us, for which he was well 
qualified ; yet very diffident of himeelf, ready to 
forgive, and seek forgiveness even of the mean- 
est.” 

In the preface to his Diary, it is stated, that 
he was “above the common rank in natural abili- 
ties and versed in literature, but he counted 
these as of no value in comparison with the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, with a fellowship in 
his sufferings, with being made conformable to 
his death, and experiencing the power of his 
resurrection.” 

“ Although a melancholic temperament occa- 
sionally prevailed, and perhaps produced sadness, 
when joy might well have been the covering of 
his spirit, it is encouraging and instructive to 
observe, how, through all the conflicts and bap- 
tisms to which such a disposition appears more 
peculiarly liable, there lived that which many 
waters could not quench, or the grave retain.” 

“This at times beautifully broke through the 
dark clouds, and showed that all beyond was 
harmony and light; of which there is no doubt 
his afflicted anxious soul at length gained per- 
manent possession, when the work was finished 
and the tempestuous waves forever ceased to rage. 
‘Oh thou afflicted, tossed with tempests and not 
comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with fair 
colors, and lay thy foundations with sapphires, 
and I will make thy windows of agates, and thy 
gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleas- 
ant stones.’ ”” 

Here, reader, pause, and wisely consider that 
although “ many are the afflictions of the right- 
eous, the Lord delivereth them out of them all.” 
For “the Lord redeemeth the soul of his ser- 
vants.” By repeated trials and afflictions per- 
mitted or dispensed, they are induced to look at 
and duly appreciate the things that can only be 
discerned by the spiritual eye of the regenerate, 


One which much affected my mind, was the | the things that are eternal; and are also pre- 
fifteenth verse of the fifty-seventh chapter of that | pared to receive and retain the unsullied joys of 


evangelical prophet, Isaiah : “ For thus saith the 
high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 


heaven. As afflictions and trials, well endured, 
produce the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
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with quietness and assurance for ever, though 

grievous when they prevail; how will they a 

estimated when the work is finished? when faith 

is lost in fruit‘on, and uninterrupted rewards are 
essed. 

“A few days before his decease, he expressed 
himself to a friend, in these words, ‘I have done 
with all things but one, and that is, working out 
my soul’s salvation with fear and trembling, 
through Him that worketh in me, both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.’ ”’ 

He departed this life on the 20th day of the 
Eleventh month, 1788, aged near 70 years, a 
minister about 36 years. 

It was but a short period before his decease, 
that his record commences, but with the humble 
dependence of a Christian disciple, he attributes 
no merit or usefulness to his own matured ex- 
periences, but only “if it please the Lord to 
look upon it with approbation,” he trusts that 
“new wine may be found in the cluster,” and 
the Watcher and the Holy One may say, “ De- 
stroy it not, for a blessing is in it.” 


Diary. 


Sixth month 12th, 1780. “I am convinced | 
from a daily heartfelt sensation, stronger than ten | 
thousand arguments, that until we cease to do | 
evil we cannot learn to do well. No acceptable 
worship can be either internally or externally 
offered to the God of truth, while we are acting 
contrary to the dictates of truth in our own con- 
sciences.”’ 

Ninth month 30th. “From my being first con- 
vinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment, I 
have been shy of receiving either doctrinal or 
; practical truths upon trust, or only because 
others have received or believed them ; my con- 
cern having rather been to try them by the law 
and the testimony, ‘the law of God after the 
inward man,’ and the precious testimonies of 
Holy Writ. If all who profess.the truth, as held 
forth by us who are called Quakers, were built 
upon the rock of Divine and internal revelation, 
the rapid inroads of libertinism would be repel- 
» led and deism extirpated. But the law written 
on the fleshly tables of the heart, the Scriptures 
of truth, and the advices of our brethren con- 
tained in this Yearly Meeting minutes, would, 
as a twofold cord unite, and not easily be 
broken.” 

Tenth month 8th. “At the forenoon meeting, 
truth measurably prevailed in silence. I have 
often been fearful lest, in our Society, human 
reason and the works of a mere moral and 
creaturely righteousness, should be substitu- 
ted in the place of the law of faith and the 
hew creation work; for according to the testi- 
mony of our truly learned and deeply experi- 
enced friend, Isaac Penington, ‘God is all in 
redemption, God doth all as fully therein as in 
creation ; it is a new creation; yet the creature 
quickened and renewed, is in unity with hip in 
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its operations.’ All boasting of supposed recti- 
tude and self-ability, is excluded by the law of 
faith; if the most perfect compliance with its 
requisitions was attained, the reward would not 
be of debt, but of graee only; but every devia- 
tion from the line of duty, merits death, and that 
condemnation which is most justly and rightfully 
the sinner’s portion, as it is written, ‘the wages 
of sin is death.’ ” 

Fifth month 19th, 1791. “Mental prayer and 
reading the Holy Scriptures, have of late been 
practised; it is true that the bare ‘letter kill- 
eth,’ but a diligent, and I think, almost a daily 
attention to these sacred records, is the duty of 
all; not so much with the view of immediate 
satisfaction and sensible comfort, neither with 
the view of laying up any stock in our memory, 
but in a dependence on the Spirit that quicken- 


}eth. The ministers in our Society are particu- 


larly recommended to be conversant with them 
by the Yearly Meeting 1702 and 1706. Never- 
theless, they ought to have no treasury but the 
Divine gift, ‘the well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.’’’ 

Seventh month 13th- “Unprofitable disputa- 
tions grievously prevailed; we should never 
speak anything but truth; and frequently no 
advantage accrues from speaking of what we 
most firmly believe to be the truth; speak- 
ing often is folly, when in silence there is 
strength.” 

“T have lately perused, to my satisfaction, and 
I hope spiritual advantage, sundry treatises 
published in the last century, composed by 
Roman Catholics and Puritans. I am glad to 
reap ‘the grape gleanings ofthe vintage from 
every quarter, considering the Lord’s vineyard 
to be of great extent, and his commandment to 
be exceeding broad: ‘These standing before 
the throne, of all nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
people, clothed in white robes, and having palms 
in their hands, ascribing salvation unto God and 
unto the Lamb.’ It is a great weakness in the 
Calvinists, and perhaps in some others, that they 
reject every thing that is not coined in their own 
mint, and reduced to a standard of supposed or- 
thodoxy: they may indeed narrow and limit 
themselves, and their fellow-creatures, but they 
cannot limit the Lord of Hosts; his ways are 
illimitable, ‘and his thoughts are not as their 
thoughts,’ ‘the glorious Lord being a place of 
broad rivers and streams.’”’ 

(To be continued.) 


NEBRASKA, 

The German emigrants are pouring into Ne- 
braska in crowds. Seven hundred and thirty 
passed through Cincinnati one day last week, on 
their way to the territory. With such emigra- 
tion, and the question of slavery left free to the 
inhabitants of the territory, there will be but lit- 
tle chance of the “ peculiar institution” extend- 
ing itself into the new territories. 
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THE QUAKER SETTLERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘‘ An example of true wisdom and fortitude 
i: no less conspicuous in the venerable founder 
of the province of Pennsylvania, the truly great 
and worthy William Peon, than in many of the 
celebrated sages and legislators of former ages ; 
who, in opposition to the vulgar notions of the 
times in which they lived, have seemingly suf- 
fered in their own particulars, to benefit man- 
kind—this will appear both with respect to his 
religion in joining with the people called Qua- 
kers, and likewise in settling the province itself. 
Tn both of which his engagement for the hap- 
piness of men was not unattended with a large 
share of that difficulty and opposition, to which 
the most excellent undertakings are generally 
exposed—but minds of such exalted virtue are 
actuated by motives above morality, and indis- 
pu'ably are influenced by something divine ; 
without which, as Cicero says, there never was 
a really great and good man.”—Robert Proud. 

In viewing the characters of the early settlers 
of the North American Colonies, one is forcibly 
struck with their dissimilarity in manners, tastes 
and religion. The Puritans were distinguished 
for their bigotry, firmness and indomitable cou- 
rage ; the founders of “New Amsterdam,” the 
homes of cocked-hats and the Knickerbockers, 
for their industry and sobriety ; the forefathers 
of Virginia for their gay and chivalrous bearing, 
and who of all others were the least fitted to pi- 
oneer the march of empire—being clothed in 
the gay habiliments of aristocracy, instead of the 
rough garments of yeomanry. Amid the pal- 
metto groves of South Carolina ascended the 
prayers of the persecuted Huguenots, who, 
though light-hearted without losing their faith, 
there found a safe shelter from the storms of re- 
ligious oppression in the old world. 


“ The rise of the people called Quakers,” says 
Bancroft, “is one of the memorable events in 
the historyof man. It marks the moment when 
intellectual freedom was claimed unconditionally 
by the people as an inalienable birthright. To 
the masses in that age, all reflection on politics 
and morals presented itself under a theological 
form. The Quaker doctrine is philosophy, sum- 
moned from the cloister, the college and the 
saloon, and planted among the most despised of 
the: people.” 

ese hardy pioneers, so totally unlike every 
other sect, possessed the industry and perseve- 
rance of the Puritans without their bigotry and 
obstinacy, and were equally as sincere and cheer- 
ful in their religious belief as the Huguenots, 
though their doctrines were essentially different. 
When William Penn held his treaty with the 
Indians in the primeval groves of Coaquannock, 
he performed an act as novel as it was sublime. 
The world had never before witnessed such a 
spectacle, and the mind reverting through the 
long vista of years,to his memory and character, 
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may find the noblest traits of humanity combined 
with the talents of the philosopher, the states. 
man, and the Christian. Penn’s object in set- 
tling Pennsylvania sprang not from any motives 
of idle curiosity, adventure orlove of gain. He 
aimed at nobler purposes. He fondly hoped 
that his persecuted brethren might here find 
peace and quiet, and that he might be enabled 
literally to realize the angel’s song over the cra- 
dle of the Messiah, of giving “Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, and good will 
towards men.” 

“Put your trust in God, and keep your pow- 
der dry,” was the cry that ran through the Pu- 
ritan camps in Old England. That passage of 
Scripture which says, “‘ Ask of me and | will 
give the heathen for thy inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for thy possession,” 
they interpreted as peculiarly adapted to them- 
selves ; and combining the two for their motto, 
they made sad havoc among the red men But 
Penn, who was fired with a holier zeal, and ani- 
mated with purer motives—who disdained to use 
carnal weapons, acted towards the Indians with 
the forbearance and kindness of a brother. As 
his feet pressed the virgin sod of the future city, 
he extended to them the hand of friendship, and 
greeted them with a smile of love. His only 


emblem, if emblem ft could be called, was the 
unassuming dress he wore. 

We now turn to the character of those who 
assisted him in founding the Keystone State.— 


These rough and sturdy pioneers sprang from 
the middle ranks of English society—many also 
being gathered from the high-ways and the by- 
ways. They were a stout and hardy race, ha- 
ving for the most part been cultivators of the 
soil. They possessed all the vigor of youth 
without its fervent enthusiasm. They had re- 
peatedly passed through the fiery furnace of per- 
secution, but came forth like tried gold; know- 
ing full well that if they bore ‘no cross,’ they 
would in the end have ‘no crown.’ A sense of 
their past sufferings and the arduous enterprise 
they were about to undertake, endeared them 
tenderly to each other. And more than all of 
these, they were sustained and animated with 
the vital, though unpretending doctrines of 
George Fox, which they declared to be “ primi- 
tive christianity revived.” With all these 
qualities combined, they were admirably adapted 
to undergo the rigors and hardships in the set- 
tlement of a new country. Let us go back in 
our imaginations to the scenes of 1682, and 
few years following. 

We are in the wilderness, now the most 
thickly settled part of Bucks or Chester county. 
’Tis a fine spring morning ; we ascend an emi- 
nence, and behold the country far and near, robed 
in the most luxuriant forests. Here and there 
wreathes of smoke may be seen curling above 
the foliage, issuing from the wigwams of the 
peaceful Lenape. The streams purl gently along, 
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bathing the rocks on their shores, whose bold , 


fronts stand in solitary grandeur,—the awe of 
the poor Indian who firmly believes that the 

Great Spirit dwells within them. The smiling 

valleys lie open to the invigorating influence of 
the sun, and small patches of long Indian grass 

wave beautifully up their slopes. A peculiar still- 

ness—a deep and solemn stillness, to be found 

only where the white man has seldom trod, reigns 

throughout the scene; and nature rejoices in 

her wildsublimity. Such was the picture which 

this part of the country presented, when opened 

to the view of the settlers. 

Selecting a large and spreading tree near a 
cool spring or stream, with its branches for a 
shelter, and the earth for a bed, they arranged 
their goods around. For aconsiderable time this 
was their only abode; but they feared not, for 
He who had guided them over a trackless ocean, 
would surely protect them in the lonely wilder- 
ness. Here were grouped men, women and chil- 
dren; men whose noble hearts beat with confi- 
dence, with hands ready for arduous toil, with 
kind-hearted wives to cheer them on, and to 
lighten their rude homes with their presence and 
their smiles. Firmness and resolution, coupled 
with sternness, are graven on their features.— 
They are eager and impatient to undertake the 
mighty task before them. Night comes on, and 
with alternate watches they sink into deep re- 
pose. Morning again rolls around. Soon a 
strange sound is heard—a sound never before 
known in these primeval forests. ‘Tis the echo 
of the first step of the march of Empire; ’tis 
the ring of the axes of these hardy pioncers.— 
Thus they toil on, day after day, until trees that 
have stood for centuries, fall by their well di- 
rected blows. The brush is barned off, the earth 
levelled, and asmall clearing is seen through the 
forest. But their energies do not fail :—the 
march of empire, ever vigorous, ever ready for 
its arduous duties, knows no cessation. Its 
cry is onward ; a rude log cabin now stands in 
place of the spreading tree, and affords its in- 
mates a securer shelter; its interior is as primi- 
tive as it can possibly be ; the fire-place occupies 
the width of one end; the hearth is made of 
large rough stones. The furniture consisting 
perhaps of two or three benches, as many high 
straight-backed chairs, and a spacious chest, is 
arranged irregularly round the room; on the 
rough shelf over the fire-place is a time-worn 
Bible and one or two volumes of the writings of 
early Friends. Smile not gentle reader at this 
extreme simplicity ; what we would now spurn 
with disdain, they esteemed as great luxuries. 

Though far beyond the reach of bigoted mon- 
archs and cruel jailors, they have not forgotten 
the hand that led them to a place of safety. 

Accordingly they assemble for worship in one 
of these cabins, as they have not yet been able 
to build a meeting house. While the Puritans 
resorted to their meeting houses armed, and 
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ready to shoot down the first Indian that showed 
himself, with prayer on their lips but murder at 
their hearts, the Quakers groped their way 
through the wilderness to their meetings, with a 
protection far more potent than gunpowder, that 
of the Invisible Arm. Let us enter and behold 
them at their simple devotions. A solemn si- 
lence reigns throughout this little assembly. 
Each one sits as though transformed into a sta- 
tue. The men are clad in rough homespun, of 
that plain, Quaker color, the drab; their broad 
felt bats, save in two or three instances, shield 
their bronzed and honest countenances; the wo- 
men, the faithful “mothers in Israel,’ clad in 
homely guise, likewise sit motionless and 
thoughtful. This deep silence lasts a long 
while, but is at last broken by the rise of one of 
these fathers, who preaches words of comfort and 
solace to his brethren and sisters—though not 
delivered in the most graceful style, or his senti- 
ments clothed in beautiful language, yet his ser- 
mon falls heavily on the hearts of his hearers. 
He is arrayed in no robes but the robes of the 
spirit; there is no altar but the altar of the 
heart. The speaker has finished; he sinks into 
his seat noiselessly and apparently unheeded. A 
few moments elapse, two hands are firmly grasped 
and a hearty shake is given—the meeting ad- 
journs. Kind words and kind looks are ex- 
changed, and each family theu disappears through 
different parts of the wilderness to its own hum- 
ble abode. The Sabbath afternoons are not 
spent in idle conversations or light behaviour, 
but in solemn meditation and inward praise. 
Evening rolls around—the sun is seen through 
the thick foliage and no sound is heard save that 
of the night bird or the lingering breeze. How 
quiet must have been a Sabbath of the olden 
time in the wilderness ! Yea, almost bordering 
on the quietness of the grave ! 


Conclusion next week. 


LORD ELGIN AND THE MAINE LAW. 


The following extract from a speech recently 
delivered by Dr. Guthrie at Edinburgh on the 
new Public House Bill, shows the deep interest 
felt by those in authority respecting the opera- 
tion of the Maine Law, and that its effects in 
diminishing crime and repressing many of our 
social evils will speedily lead to a great altera- 
tion in our licensing system, and ultimately se- 
cure the entire prohibition of the traffic in strong 
drink : 

“As to the Maine Law, he (Dr. Guthrie), 
might mention, that at a party consisting of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, which he attended not 
long ago in London, Lord Elgin, the Governor 
of Canada, said there was nothing he was watch- 
ing in America with so much interest as the work- 
ing of the Maine Law. The conversation of 
that party had been turned upon the history, 
the growth, and success of total abstinence se. 
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cieties in our country, and the good which they 
had achieved. This led to the remark from 
Lord Elgin to the effect already mentioned. ‘ J 
believe,’ he said, ‘that it is destined to work a 
change on the face of society ; 1 wish the cause 
the utmost success. They have adopted it in 
New Brunswick, and I am watching its opera- 
tions with more interest than that of any cause 
under the sun.’ A gentlemen who was there 
said, ‘Oh, but is that Maine Law just, Lord 
Elgin? I understand, from what you say, that a 
gentleman can have his pipe of wine, and a mer- 
chant can have his barrel of whiskey; they can 
go and enjoy their fermented liquors, while the 
poor man who could only get his refreshment at 
the public house is denied the opportunity. Is 
that not unjust to the poor?’ Lord_Elgin had 


avery good answer to this: ‘The poor man,’ 
said he, ‘is the best judge of what is justice, 
and that law in the State of Maine, and in our 
province of New Brunswick, was passed by the 
votes of the poor laboring men themselves.” — 
Bristol Temperance Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 24, 1854. 

Our readers will find in the present number a 
portion of a lively article copied from a Philadel- 
phia paper, respecting the early settlement of the 
noble State, the only one in the Union which bears 
the name of its founder, * which has offered to the 
world a complete practical demonstration of the 
safety of founding a government, even in the midst 
of savage tribes, upon principles purely pacific. 
Though the picture here exhibited is partly drawn 
from imagination, the essential facts are those of 
authentic history. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that while the 
religious doctrines of William Penn have been 
adopted by comparatively few, and that while the 
principles of his government have scarcely ever 
been reduced to practice in the establishment of 
subsequent States or Provinces, the government of 
Pennsylvania has received the plaudits of states- 
men and historians, from the days of its founder to 
the present time. 

In several respects, Pennsylvania was settled 
under circumstances which might have been con- 
sidered unfavorable to the maintenance of peace 


*William Penn himself was very anwilling that bis 
family name should be incorporated in the designation 
of the Province. He used considerable effort to pro- 
cure an erasure of Penn from the title. The name as 
permanently settled, was assigned to the Province by 
Charles II., in commemoration, not of the proprietor, 
but of the-Admiral Sir William Penn, and he positive- 
ly refused to allow the name to be expunged. Posteri- 


ty will probably not regret this manifestation of ob- 
stunacy. 


with the native tribes. Virginia was colonized 
nearly three quarters of a century before the char. 
ter of Pennsylvania was granted ; and wars of an 
exterminating character had been waged between 
the colonists and the native races. The settlements 
in New England commenced about sixty years be- 
fore William Penn or his agents set foot on the 
shores of the Delaware ; and the intercourse of the 
Puritan fathers with the aboriginal tribes was 
marked with blood from an early period of the 
colony, until peace was established by the ex- 
tinction or expulsion of the red man from his na- 
tive forests. 

When William Penn commenced the work of 
colonization in Pennsylvania, the Atlantic coast, 
from New England to Carolina, was sparsely oc- 
cupied by colonial establishments, which, though 
nearly independent of each other, were all depen- 
dent upon a common government in Europe, and 
consequently were liable to be involved in such 
controversies as might arise between the mother 
country and any of the neighboring nations that 
held colonies in America. 

The native races were often engaged in war 
with each other; and with their wild, wandering 
habits, and their dependence, in great measure, on 
the products of the forest for subsistence, wars 
were to be expected. Yet amidst these discoura- 
ging circumstances, William Penn and his coadju- 
tors, relying on Divine protection, and the efficacy 
of pacific principles, ventured to erect their peace’ 
ful habitations in the midst of the roving Lenni 
Lenape nations, without fortification or arms ; and 
they found their confidence well founded. Dn- 
ring the seventy years that the government of 
Pennsylvania was administered on the principles 
of its founder, the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife of the Indian, do not figure in the history of 
the province. Even to our day the memory of 
William Penn has hardly vanished from the tra- 
ditions of the Red man, and where the name is 
remembered it is remembered with reverence. 

It may excite surprise that the successful estab- 
lishment of the government of Pennsylvania, on 
principles purely pacific, should be permitted to 
remain, as a theory on the pages of the statesman 
and historian, the object of high wrought eu- 
logy, but without practical imitation. But the 
mystery is readily solved by the reflection, that 
the principles of inviolable peace constituted an 
essential part of the religion of William Penn and 
his coadjutors. They regarded the doctrines and 
maxims of the New Testament as paramount to 
all the inferences of a timid expediency. Fully 
believing the truth of the doctrines they held, the 
safety of their adoption in practice was readily 
deduced. The principles which led to the rejec- 
tion of military defences, led also to the mainte- 
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nance of justice in their intercourse with the sim- 
ple and untutored natives. Military protection 
being rejected on principle, other means must be 
found and maintained. But while reliance is 
placed on the force or terror of arms, and conse- 
quently withdrawn, either wholly or in part, from 
Divine protection and from the course of conduct 
which alone can secure that protection, we cannot 
reasonably expect that the example, so brilliantly 
offered to our acceptance, will be followed. 


' Drep,—On the 29th of last month, at her resi- 

dence in West Chester, Pa., in the 74th year of 
her age, Jane H. Taimaxe, relict of Joseph Trimble, 
late of Concord, Del. county, Pa. This dear friend 
was a member of West Chester particular Meet- 
ing, of which she was a diligent attender, and has 
left to her children and numerous relatives and 
friends the comforting assurance that her end was 


peace. 


——, At the residence of her son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Thompson, in Stanford, N. Y., Ruta Lewis, 
a member of Stanford Monthly Meeting, in the 
) 77th year of her age. Her illness was a protract- 
» edone; which she endured with christian pa- 
tience and resignation, and through the conde- 
scending love of her Holy Redeemer, she was 
favored near the close of her life to exclaim: 
“ Farewell; all is peace ; my confidence and trust 
is in my Redeemer.”’ 


—~, At the residence of her brother, Jonathan 
Mott, in Stanford, on the 22nd of last month, Sa- 
) rau CraNDALL, an esteemed member of Stanford 
) Monthly Meeting, in the 91st year of her age. 


——, In Blackstone, Mass., on Fifth day evening 
b the 25th of last month, after an illness of two 
weeks, Lypra R. Ketter, wife of Eli Kelley, in 
the 5Ist year of her age, a member of Smithfield 
= Monthly Meeting, and a minister in unity and 
§ good esteem with Friends. It may truly be said 

of this dear friend, that she performed les day’s 
work in the day time, and was prepared to resign 
herself with great calmness to the Master whom 
she had been engaged to serve. 


——, At her residence in Clinton County, Ohio, 
on the 5th of the present month, Cuarity, wife 
of Micajah Nordyke, a member of Clear Creek 
» Monthly Meeting, in the 75th year of her age. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL REPORT. 


The Managers Report,—That the average 
| number of students during the past year, has 
| been about 60. It is gratifying to find an in- 
) ¢teasing appreciation of the advantages of the In- 
» Stitution on the part of Friends. Of the students 
| Composing the class for the summer term about 
) % open, 42 are members of our religious society, 
and others are the sons of members. 

| The Superintendent and the Matron having 
| Tesigned during the last summer, our friends 
, Jonathan and Margaret Richards were chosen for 
these responsible stations. 

| Itis with much satisfaction that the Mana- 
| Gers are able to speak favorably, both of the dis- 


cipline of the Institution and the thoroughness 
of the instruction. The several departments are 
under the care of accomplished teachers ; and we 
believe at no time has there been a more general 
prevalence of cheerful submission to authority 
and of harmony in the household. The increased 
attention which has of later years been given to 
the subject of education—its greater comprehen- 
siveness, and the accumulation of experience and 
of facilities for imparting knowledge, render it 
impossible for an Institution to retain its relative 
position while it remains stationary—a true pro- 
gress, not to be measured by the increased num- 
ber of its studies, but by the thoroughness with 
which they are pursued—their adaptation to the 
wants of the student, and above all to his mental 
training, is absolutely necessary. It was this con- 
viction which induced the Managers to provide 
more extended facilities for instruction : and aid- 
ed by the liberality of their friends, and by the 
ability and united efforts of the officers, they are 
satisfied that they have placed the school in a 
condition to fulfil all that can reasonably be re- 
quired of it, and materially to advance the cause 
of education in our religious society. 

The fitting up of the observatory has been 
completed; and with its great Equatorial Teles- 
cope, Transit Instrument, and Bond’s er 
Register, it takes a high position among the in- 
stitutions for astronomical investigations in this 
country. 

A large and beautiful lecture room, with rooms 
adjoining for the philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus, and a laboratory in the rear, have been 
finished. Brief, but instructive courses of lec- 
tures on historical and scientific subjects, and on 
Greek and Roman antiquities, have been deliver- 
ed bythe teachers in the respective departments. 
Increased attention has been given to natural 
science; and the new laboratory has greatly faci- 
litated the study of chemistry. 

The study of the Latin and Greek languages 
has always formed an essential feature of our 
course. Whether considered as promoting pre- 
cision in the use of words, the habit of careful 
analysis, or healthy literary taste, it has probably 
no riyal. Ample facilities having been provided 
for the pursuit of classical studies, under faithful 
and efficient instruction, it is with regret that 
the Managers have observed a disposition on the 
part of some students, to omit those studies, es- 
pecially that of the Greek tongue. While both 
these ancient languages have strong claims upon 
the student, itis the peculiar merit of the Greek, 
that, more than any other tongue, it profitably 
exercises the mental powers in its acquisition ; 
and it is the language of the New Testament, 
opening a source of great enjoyment and instruc- 
tion in the perusal of that portion of the sacred 
records in the original. 

Some additions have been made during the 
past year to the library, consisting mainly of 
works illustrating ancient literature. It is an ob- 
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ject of great importance to extend this er 
ment of our institution. Few collections have 
been made with more care, and the 2000 volumes 
which now compose it, form the ground-work of 
an excellent library. Did the means at the dis- 
a of the Board admit of appropriating a few 

undred dollars annually to its judicious increase, 
it would greatly stimulate inquiry and promote 
the acquisition of knowledge among teachers and 
students. A valuable collection of books has been 
gradually formed by the Loganian Society, which 
is steadily increasing and is permanently con- 
nected with the school. 

The course of religious instruction heretofore 
pursued has been continued. The holy Scriptures 
are read in the morning and evening to the whole 
school, and the approved writings of Friends at 
stated times ; these and other efforts to promote 
an acquaintance with the history of our religious 
Society, and an attachment to its Christian prin- 
ciples and testimonies, it is hoped have been at- 
tended with beneficial results. An increasing 
sense of the importance of using proper means 
for the inculcation of sound, religious and moral 
sentiments, is, we trust, felt by the officers as well 
as the managers, and some modifications of the 
mode of instruction on these subjects, may, it is 
believed, be profitably introduced. 

The increased cost of provisions and other ar- 
ticles of necessity, having added to our expendi- 
tures so largely, as to threaten to absorb the 
whole income of the endowment, and thus pre- 
vent the gratuitous education of students; the 
managers, after careful consideration, deemed it 
needful to raise the charge for board and tuition 
to $250 perannum. The reasons for this measure 
having been widely spread by the circular issued 
by the Board, it is not deemed necessary to re- 
peat them. : 

Haverford School was founded as a central in- 
stitution, for the instruction of Friends’ sons in 
the higher branches of learning. It was de- 
signed to supply a want felt throughout the So- 
ciety in this country. While the managers have 
reason to fear, that in some of the Yearly Meet- 
ings less interest has been taken in the school 
than was to be expected, they are gratified with 
the assurance, that its usefulness is increasingly 
felt. In addition to the large number of young 
men who have received their education within its 
walls, and are now usefully occupying various 
positions in general society, there are at this 
time in six important institutions under the care 
of Friends, and within five Yearly Meetings, 
former students of Haverford filling highly re- 
sponsible stations as teachers ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that the course of training to 
which they have been subjected with us, has fit- 
ted them for great usefulness in their profes- 
sion. 

A portion of the income of the fund has been 
profitably used for the gratuitous instruction at 
the school, of young Friends qualifying them- 
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selves for teaching. The managers regret, that 
many promising applicants have been necessari. 
ly rejected for want of funds at the disposal of 
the Board. The urgent want of qualified teachers 
is very generally felt within our Religious So- 
ciety. Many young men of talent, who are de- 
sirous of devoting themselves to this employ- 
ment, have not the means of preparing them- 
selves for it. The Normal schools and colleges, in 
which others are trained for the profession, are 
closed to conscientious young Friends by the ex- 
posures attending them. The results of our in- 
struction at Haverford, have demonstrated the 
importance of extending this aid far more fre- 

uently than it has been in the power of the 
Board todo. The influence of a well instructed 
teacher, conscientiously attached to our religious 
principles, cannot easily be estimated ; and it is 
a subject which may well claim the serious con- 
sideration of Friends, whether a more useful ap- 
propriation of a portion of their estates can be 
made, than by aiding to prepare such persons at 
Haverford school to enter upon this wide and 
continually extending field of labor. There are 
two funds under the care of the managers, one 
of which is applicable = to the gratuitous in- 
struction of young men who have not the means 
of defraying the expense, while the other may be 
applied both to this object and to meeting the 
deficiency in the ordinary receipts to discharge 
the annual expenditures of the Institution. Ad- 
ditions to either of these funds, by donation or 
bequest, might be very usefullymade. 

It is expected that the recent advance in the 
price of board and tuition will enable the mana- 
gers to meet the expenses of the coming year, 
without obliging them to withdraw from the 
school the students who are now on the fund. 


By direction of the managers, 
CHARLES YARNALL, Sec’y. 


_ 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETINGS. 
The Yearly Meeting of New York which con- 


vened on the second, and closed on the seventh 
of this month, furnished about the usual amount 
of interesting matter, but as a copy of their 
minutes had not been received when this paper 
was prepared for the press, the particulars are 
deferred till further information comes to hand. 
We understand that our friends Richard Allen 
and Samuel Bewley, from Ireland, were in at- 
tendance. 
By communications from a friend who was 
resent, we are informed that the Yearly Meet- 
ing of New England convened as usual on the 
12th inst. The meeting of ministers and elders 
having assembled on the 10th. A number of 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings were pre- 
sent, several with minutes and certificates from 
their respective meetings, and a few without. 
At the meeting of ministers and elders, 8 
communication was received from Lindley M. 
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Hoag, who is now in Iowa, containing an inter- 
esting account of his labors in Norway; together 
with a communication from the Two Months’ 
Meeting at Stavanger, written with great simpli- 
city and honesty of purpose, as well as minutes 
from the morning meeting, and meeting of min- 
isters and elders in London. 

The certificates granted to Eli and Sybil Jones, 
in 1851, were returned, with an interesting ac- 
count, by the former, of their labors in Europe. 
They also presented certificates from the Yearly 
Meetings of ministers and elders in London and 
Dublin; one from the Two Months’ Meeting at 
Stavanger; aod one from the Two Months’ 
Meeting at Nismes and Congenies, (in the south 
of France). There appears to have been very 
considerable opeuness to receive the gospel la- 


bors of those Friends among the Protestant | 
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The following article, attributed to Dwight 
Baldwin, is copied from the Philadelphia Friend. 
It is followed in that paper by the following edi- 
torial remarks, supposed to be from the pen of 
& physician of established reputation in his pro- 
fession, and of very considerable experience. 
The practice complained of is one which has 
greatly increased within a few years, in this city 
to the no trifling annoyance of those who being 
clear of the practice themselves, have occasion to 
walk any of our frequented streets. It is a striking 
illustration of the influence of fashion, that men, 
who are gentleman in other respects, should so 
far forget what a reasonable regard to politeness 
would suggest, as to walk the streets puffing the 


churches in France, and among the Roman Ca. | sickening fumes of tobacco as they go, and sub- 


er in Ireland; meetings in the latter coun- | jecting delicate females as well as others, to the 
try being sometimes held, where the meetings of | bal : ati 
Friends had seldom, if ever, been held before. [70> af inheling she nenemneeenret-o 


| tobacco smoke has become essential to their own 


Upon the convening of the Yearly Meeting, | : ; ‘ 
on second day, the 12th inst., a neuaaiie a | comfort, good manners certainly require that it 


lemnity overspread the assembly, and before the | Should be enjoyed without being thrown into the 
opening minute was read, several weighty com- | faces of others, or mingled with the atmosphere 
eee i were offered. After the usual pre- | which others are required to breathe. If the 
iminary business, the minutes of Friends in at- | practice of smoking was confined toa few (and 


tendance from other Yearly Meetings were read, | ‘ . 
and a cordial welcome extended to tons and to} it would be so confined if used only as a remedy) 


| others who were there without certificates. This | the rudeness of tainting the atmosphere with it 


| prepared the way for some feeling remarks from | which others were to breathe, would no doubt be 


) 4 stranger present, on the value of the unity 
then obviously prevalent. 
| _The general epistle of last year, from the 
| Yearly Meeting of London, was read, and direct- 
5 ed to be printed for circulation among their 
} members. 
Epistles from the other Yearly Meetings, with 
| the usual exceptions, were produced and read, 
» awakening the feeling of satisfaction always at- 
| tendant upon the renewal of evidence that breth- 
» Ten are dwelling together in unity. 
) A consideration was opened to the meeting 
whether an epistle to Friends at Norway, might 
) not be conducive to their encouragement and 
» strength. It was finally concluded to refer 
| the subject to the committee of correspond- 


» ence. 


| In the afternoon, the former elerk and assist- 
ant, Samuel Boyd Tobey and Stephen A. Chase, 
| Were reappointed to their respective services. 
The proposal respecting a change in the place 
of holding the Yearly Meeting, which has occu- 
pied attention for some years, was brought up 
for consideration at that sitting. On the ques- 
) tion of removal there appeared a decided pre- 
) ponderance in favor of the measure. The subject 
| Was referred to a committee selected from nearly 
| all parts of the Yearly Meeting, who were direct- 
ed to report to a future sitting, their judgment 
) of the course which ought to be adopted. &. L. 


| generally acknowledged ; and it would be no easy 
| matter to prove that the practice is less rude and 
| unmannerly when followed by many, than when 
| confined to a few. 


Customary as the use of tobacco now is, we 

| must look for redress to the more respectable 
and considerate class. If those who give tone 
and character to the manners and morals of the 
the community could be persuaded to set their 
faces against this pernicious practice, we might 
| reasonably hope that their influence would soon 
be perceived among those who move in the lower 
walks of life. But while so many men of respec- 
table characters afford the influence of their ex- 
ample to the practice, we can have little to hope 
from remonstrance with the thoughtless and 
sensual. The argument of the danger of its 
leading to intemperance is readily met, by the 
reply that such and such smoke, and yet they 
never get drunk. The consideration is probably 
seldom indulged, that if such respectable men 
can use tobacco without falling into habits of in- 
temperate drinking, they owe their preservation 
to a firmness of principle which their imitators 


do not always possess. It would be well if per- 
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sons whose general character is likely to give in- 
fluence to their example, would remember the 
declaration of the apostle, that if meat made his 
brother to offend he would eat no meat while the 
world standeth. 


“Tt is true we do not often meet with cases 
where death appears to be immediately attribu- 
table to the use of tobacco; but so faras our expe- 
rience goes, and that is not very limited, when 
disease of any kind attacks those who have been 
addicted to its use, the constitution is found far 
less able to contend against the ravages of such 
diseases ; they discover to their cost, that the 
nervous system, on which the vital functions de- 
pend, has been undermined, and when the arti- 
ficial stimulus is withdrawn, it sinks prostrate ; 
in short, that they have long been cherishing a 
secret enemy, that in the hour of need betrays 
them to the assaults of the destroyer. Thus we 
believe death not unfrequently is the result in 
cases of sickness where, had not the individual 
been long poisoning himself with tobacco, his vi- 
tal energy would have made a successful resist- 
ance, and he would have triumphed over the 
malady under which he sunk. There can be no 
doubt of the truth of the statement in the ex- 
tract we have given, that the use of tobacco is 
“peculiarly calculated to produce diseases to 
which the stomach is liable,’’ as it is also to af- 
fect the liver. Physicians are often called on to 
prescribe for the cure or mitigation of gastric 


pain, or a sense of indescribable wretchedness, 


the result more or less direct of the use-of to- 
bacco. 


“We have again and again seen such cases, 
where nearly all the comfort of life was destroy- 
ed by this cause; and yet such is the dreadful 
slavery it inflicts that it isa rare thing to be able 
to induce the suffering victim to forego the ac- 
customed indulgence; as we have said before, 
the moral energy is weakened as well as health 
destroyed, and, like the poor inebriate, the slave 
to tobacco has neither the courage nor the forti- 
tude to shake off the chain that fetters him to 
his fatal habit. In several instances we have 
known the use of tobacco to produce insanity, 
and involve the sufferer, his family and friends 
in the deepest affliction. 


“There are many other things connected with 
the use of tobacco, that render it very desirable 
to banish it entirely from society, such as its of- 
fensiveness to those who are not accustomed to 
it, and the noisomeness of the exhalations from 
the lungs of those long addicted to smoking, its 
leading to the use of intoxicating drinks, &c., 
but it is not necessary to dwell upon these, as 
they will have but little weight in a decision re- 
specting it, if the graver evils we have alluded 
to are not sufficient to obtain judgment against 
it. Let the question then come seriously home 
to all our readers, whether these deplorable ef- 
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fects, though they may only occasionally occur, 
(and they are much more frequent than is gen- 
erally supposed,) should not deter every one 
from incurring the risk of experiencing them? 
and even should we while using tobacco escape 
them ourselves, can we feel justified in giving 
the weight of our example to a practice, which 
year after year leads thousands of its victims to 
the grave ?” 


TOBACCO AND ITS EFFECTS. 

“We are told that jn 1840, 1,000,000 per. 
sons, one-tenth of the entire population of the 
United States, were engaged in raising and man- 
ufacturing Tobacco, and at the present time, not 
less than 2,000,000 persons are thus employ- 
ed. The Tobacco crop of the United States in 
1840 was very nearly 200,000,000 pounds. And 
if we take into account the waste of land and la- 
bor in raising it; the expense attending its man- 
ufacture and traffic, with the loss of time occu- 
pied in smoking and chewing it, and the conse- 
quent idleness and indolence it begets, $40,000,- 
000 would be a low estimate of the pres- 
ent annual loss to the nation; a sum sufficient 
to provide every district of our country with a 
free school, every hamlet with a free church, 
and every pauper with a free home. 

‘“‘ The consumption of segars alone in the city 
of New York, in 1851, was computed at $10,000 
a day; while the whole city paid but $8,500 a 
day for bread; this would be $3,650,000 a year 
for segars alone. The Grand Erie Canal, three 
hundred and sixty-four miles long, the longest 
in the world, with its eighteen aqueducts and 
eighty-four locks, was made in six years, and 
cost but little over $7,000,000. The segar bill 
of New York city would have paid the whole in 
two years. If a line of Atlantic steamers, the 
pride of the ocean, were all sunk, how soon 
would the segar money of that one city rebuild 
the whole! It is a very moderate segar smoker 
who spends only six cents a day ; yet it amounts 
to $21.90 a year; a sum which would be called 
an enormous tax, if laid on a young man for the 
purposes of government, or the support of reli- 
gious institutions. The same trifling sum if pat 
to annual interest, would, in thirty years, amount 
to $3,529.30 ; and who does not wish that se- 
gars were banished from the world, when he 
thinks in how many hundred ways this sum 
might have contributed to the real comfort and 
improvement of a man in moderate circumstan- 
ces; or how much good it might have done, if 
laid out in educating and elevating his children. 

“Tf the tobacco consumption of the United 
States goes on in future, increasing as it bas for 
twenty years past, have we not reason to fear 
that the nation of native, scheming, inventive, 
enterprising, efficient Yankees, flying all over 
the world, will be actually smoked down toa 
nation as phlegmatic and stationary as the smok- 
ing Dutchman of Holland ? 
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“In the United States, intelligent physicians 
have estimated that 20,000 die every year, from 
the use of tobacco ; and in Germany, where the 
streets, as well as the houses, are literally befog- 

with tobacco smoke, the physicians have eal 
culated that, of all the deaths that oceur between 
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laws of the handicraftsmen, to live almost hope- 
ling 


lessly in the condition of laborers stru 
against starvation. Many of these have 
educated with care and in the midst of conside- 
rable comfort, but are wholly unprovided with 
capital. 


the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, one-half| This class of emigrants find immediate em- 


originate in the waste of the constitution by 
smoking! Tobacco exhausts and deranges the 
nervous powers, and preduces a long train of 
nervous diseases. It is peculiarly calculated to 
produce diseases to which the stomach is liable ; 
and especially those forms that go under the 
name of dyspepsia, with all their kindred train 
of evils. It also exerts a disastrous influence 
upon the mind, and frequently produces an en- 
feebling of the memory, a confusion of ideas, 
irritability of temper, want of energy, an un- 
steadiness of purpose, melancholy, and sometimes 


ployment on the farms here, at such a rate of 
wages that, in from two to four years’ time, they 
can always themselves become landholders, and 
be wholly independent of others—at least, for a 
mere personal livelihood. I have often found 
such young men clubbing together, either for the 
purchase or rent of land; and a picture of the 
condition of a family of this class, with a single 
man in partnership, established on a farm of 
their own, four years after emigration, I have 
given in a previous letter. The small number 
of women that emigrate occasions many bache- 


insanity. ‘These are the ultimate effects of the | lors to be their own housekeepers. Frequently, 


use of tobacco, and though one may not perceive 
them in his own case, we are assured that the 
tendency of the drug is always toward disease. 

“ All writers agree that the only remedy for 
the ruinous effects of tobacco is, ‘to touch not, 
taste not, handle not.’ Dr. Shew says, ‘ Char- 
latans may go about, as indeed they have done, 
pretending to have some secret remedy by which 
the tobacco appetite may be permanently destroy- 
ed. But all such pretence is from the father of 
lies. If, through reason, conscience, and reli- 
gion, a man cannot break off this habit, his case 
is forever a hopeless one. A season of sickness 
isan excellent one in which to commence the 
reform ; because, under such circumstances, na- 
ture ever true to herself, takes away all longing 
for the odious drug. True, no one should 
wait for such an opportunity; but when it does 
oceur let it be improved. The slaves of tobacco 
who have undergone a course of hydropathic 
treatment, tell us that the healthful stimulation 
| afforded by the water processes enables them far 
} more easily to rid themselves of this pernicious 
habit.— The Friend. 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 
IN TEXAS. 


San Antonio de Bexar, April, 1854. 


In a previous letter I have described to you 
| the exceedingly honorable character supported 
by those German people of Texas, who, in Eu- 
| Tope, enjoyed the luxuries and advantages of ed- 
ucation and wealth, and who have been driven 
to emigrate hither by persecutions of the police, 
and other misfortunes arising from their politi- 
cal views. These form a remarkably large num- 
| ber of the recent emigrants. The great mass, 
however, consist of young men of the middle 
and lower orders of society, who, if they had 
| Temained in Germany, would have been liable 
to be reduced, by the various restrictions and 
; taxes on business and by the oppressive guild- 


however, as soon as they have obtained the ne- 
cessary means, they send to Germany for the 
betrothed, whom they have been obliged to leave 
there, to come and join them. 

[ am writing from a camp in the mountains. 
Near us there are several of these young Ger-- 
mans, who have either bought or rented or squat- 
ted upon land, which they cultivate and live 
upon, in small cabins, or huts alone, or in part- 
nership with one another. There are four living 
together in one cabin. Two of them are me- 
chanics, and earn a dollar and a quarter a day 
in the employment of the wealthier farmers ; 
the others rent and work together a piece of 
land—the capital of the four being combined in 
the purchase of horses, cattle, and swine, which, 
with their increase, are cared for and employed 
in their labor by the agriculturists. 

Many of these young men, either with a little 
capital that they have been able to bring with 
them, or which they have earned by labor here, 
or with borrowed capital, become tradesmen, and 
I have nut been in a single town in Texas in 
which [ have not found at least one of these 
German shop-keepers established. Owing to 
their frugal manner of living and their habitual 
exactness of calculation and close attention to 
their business, the German tradesmen almost in- 
variably make money rapidly. As soon, how- 
ever, as they have acquired sufficient capital, in- 
stead of extending their business, they commonly 
sell ont tonew comers, and purchase land and 
stock and settle as farmers and graziers. 1 know 
one who six years ago began keeping store in a 
small country town, with a capital of only three 
hundred dollars, who now owns several thoue 
sand acres of land, besides town houses which 
he rents, and other property, which altogether 
must be worth considerably more than twenty 
thousand dollars. He lives on a farm with a 
wife he had left in Germany for want of ability 
to bring her with him when he emigrated, and I 
have lately seen him among his hired laborers, 
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guiding a plow with his own hands, no less in- 
dustrious than when seven years ago he solicited 
employment as a laborer for himself. 

It is the same with mechanics; as soon as 
they have earned sufficient capital—often in two 

ears after their arrival—they become farmers, 
Later on their own land. Those who remain 
long in the towns, seldom do so in the station of 
journeymen, but rent or build shops or take con- 
tracts for work themselves, and rapidly accumu- 
late property. I know a house painter,—a trade 
for which there is very little employment in this 
country,—who arrived here only two years since. 
In a little more than a year he paid out of his 
earnings for a very comfortable house, half of 
which he occupies himself and the other half 
rents for over ten per cent. interest on the cap- 
ital invested in the whole, and he has just com- 
pleted building a very handsome stone house, 
also, I presume, paid for out of the earnings at 
his trade, which he has rented at $35 a month. 

There is another important class that come 
here from Germany—small farmers and trades- 
men, who though they have been able to live 
comfortably and happily, have not in the old 
country been able to increase their fortune ma- 
terially, and who are unable to leave their fami- 
lies in comfortable circamstances, or to find hon- 
orable and lucrative employment for their chil- 
dren. This class usually bring with them a 
small capital, with which they immediately pur- 
chase land and stock for farming. 

I lately spent a night-with a family of this 
class of the emigrants who arrived in the coun- 
try last fall, and who had been settled only about 
two months. 

Their house, although built for temporary oc- 
cupancy, until they could spare time and money 
for one more comfortable, was a very convenient, 
long, narrow log cabin with two rooms, each ha- 
ving a sleeping loft over it, two falls, or room 
open at the ends, and a eorn-crib. The cooking 
was done outside by a camp-fire, but with uten- 
sils brought from Germany, and peculiarly adapt- 
ed for it. A considerable stock of furniture 
was stored in the halls, yet in the boxes in which 
it had been imported. The walls of the rooms 
had been made tight with clay, and they were 
furnished with doors on hinges. (No man who 
has travelled much on the frontier will look upon 
these indications as trivial.) Our supper was 
cooked and served to us on China, on a clean ta- 
ble-cloth, in one of these rooms, skilfully and 
nicely. A sofa occupying one side of the room 
had evidently been made by the women of the 
family after the building of the cabin. On the 
walls there were hung a very excellent old line 
engraving of a painting in the Dresden Gallery, 
two lithographs and a pencil sketch, all glazed 
and framed with oak. 

The family consisted of several middle-aged 
and elderly people, a young man, and a young 
lady, and four very sweet, flaxen-haired children. 


They were all very neatly, dressed, the head. 
dresses of the females being especially becoming 
and tidy. They were courteous and affable, and 
the tones of their voices were amiable and musi. 
cal. One of my travelling companions was a 
German, and our conversation with them was 
left entirely to him. He went away however, 
after supper, to call on one of the neighbors.— 
An hour or two later, as I returned to the house, 
after looking to our horses, one of the elder wo. 
men spoke to me in German ; I could not un- 
derstand, and she called to the young lady, who 
came before me, and bowing in a very formal 
manner, addressed me in these words: “ Sire, 
will you to bed now go, or will you for rest, 
wait?’ I replied that I would at once go to 
bed, if she pleased. She bowed and walked be- 
force me till opposite the open door of the second 
tight room, in which a candle had been placed, J 
and pointing to it, said: “ There, Sire.” There 
were three single beds in our sleeping-room, al] 
extremely clean, and we were provided with 
washing apparatus and other bed-chamber luxu- 
ries very unusually found, even in the “ best 
hotels,” in the southwest. The walls of the 
room, too, were adorned with some good engra- 
vings and some paintings of religious subjects, 
of ordinary merit. 

The head of this family had been a tradesman 
in a small town in Bavaria, where also he had 
owned a little farm. He had evidently been 
able to live there with considerable comforts. 
He could not, however, see any way in which he 
might provide for his family, so that he could 
leave them without great anxiety at his death. 
But now, if this farm should be divided among 
his children, all of them could, by honest labor, 
be sure of obtaining, come the worst, sufficient 
food and raiment and’ shelter, and in no case 
would they be dependent on the favor or kind- 
ness of public functionaries for the privilege of 
laboring for their living —N. Y. Daily Times. 


QUARRELLING. 


If anything in the world will make a man feel 
badly, except pinching his fingers in the crack 
of a door, it is unquestionably a quarrel. No 
man ever fails to think less of himself after, 
than he did before; it degrades him in the eyes 
of others, and what is worse, blunts his sensibili- 
ties on the oue hand, and increases the power 
and passionate irritability on the other. ‘I'he 
truth is, the more peaceably and quietly we get 
on, the better for our neighbors. In nine cases 
out of ten, the better course is, if a man cheats 
you, to quit dealing with him; if he is abusive, 
quit his company; if he slanders you, take care 
to live so that nobody will believe him. No 
matter who he is, or how he misuses you, the 
wisest way is to let him alone; for there is no- 
thing better than this cool, calm, and quiet 
way of dealing with the wrongs we meet with. 
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RESIGNATION OF THE MAGISTRATES’ CLERK, 
LANCASTER. 


The following letter from Thomas Johnson, | 
Esq. solicitor, Lancaster, was sent, on the 20th | 
inst. to all the magistrates of that borough, in- | 
timating Mr. Johnson’s conviction that the sys- | 
tem under which the public houses are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors is immoral 
and wrong, and that he could no longer retain 
his office as clerk to the magistrates, one'portion 
of his duties being to prepare the publicans li- 
censes. Mr. Johnson was one of the early ad- 
herents of the Temperance Alliance, and joined 
the general council some time before there was 
any public action or demonstration on its be- 
half. Not having hastily decided on the course 
he feels himself constrained to adopt, and ha- 
ving deliberately counted the cost, Mr. Johnson 
doubtless feels himself prepared for any petty 
social annoyance or pecuniary disadvantage he 
may have to sustain. What effect this resigna- 
tion may have on the bench of magistrates we 
cannot say; we know, however, that a number 
of them are already very favorable towards the 
Maine Law movement, and several have given 
oficial adhesion to the Alliance. ‘These are 
cheering signs of progress; and the friends of 
the cause may feel encouraged and assured that 
they are not laboring in vain. 

GENTLEMEN,—On Friday the 28th inst. I 
propose tendering my resignation as clerk to the 
magistrates of this borough. In doing so, it is 
only proper that I state my reasons. One part 
of the clerk’s duty is to prepare licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating drink. I have been con- 
vinced for a long time that a fearful amount of 
evil is produced by the liquor traffic, and I have 
at length come to the conclusion that this traffic 
isin its very nature immoral and wrong. I 
feel, therefore, no longer at liberty to do any act 
which promotes it ; but, on the contrary, that I 
am bound to do all in my power for its abolition. 
The thought of resigning was very unwelcome 
when it first occurred tome. I have takentime 
to consider it, and have used every means to sat- 
isfy my mind that I am not acting from any mis- 
taken motive. The result, however, leaves me 
in no doubt as to the course I ought to follow. 
I must now return into the hands of the magis- 
trates the appointment they were pleased unani- 
mously to confer upon me more than eight years | 
ago; and I have to express my thanks for the 
unvarying kindnesses J have received during 
this period of our official intercourse. I remain, 
gentlemen, with sincere gratitude and respect, 
your obedient servant, 

THomMas JOHNSON. 

To the Magistrates of the Borough of Lancaster. 

Lancaster, 20th April, 1854. 


Several of the magistrates desirous of retain- 
ing Mr. Johnson in his situation, kindly re- 
quested him to reconsider his detcrmination. 
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With this he complied, but, as might be expect- 
ed, it produced no alteration in his views, and 
his resignation was ultimately accepted. 

[We regard this case as one of great impor- 
tance, and hope that it will lead many of those 
directly engaged in the traffic, as well as others 
similarly circumstanced to Mr. Johnson, to ex- 
amine into the nature of a calling which solarge- 
ly contributes to the demoralization and ruin of 
our population.—£d. Bris*. Temp. Her.]} 


THe SUBTERRANEAN Line or TELEGRAPH 
between London and Liverpool has been com- 
pleted, and messages are now forwarded between 
the two points. Recently the French wires and 
the wires from Liverpool were united at London, 
and Liverpool and Manchester began to hold di- 
rect communication with Paris and Brussels, a 
distance respectively of 535 and 520 wiles. The 
Mayor and principal merchants of Manchester 
were present at the experiment, and messages 
were interchanged. It is said that this under- 
ground telegraph, which is laid by the side of 
the railroad track, is less liable to interruption 
from storms and other causes, so frequent in this 
country. 


A person who retires from the semblanceof truth 
in search of the substance, will not only appear 
singular and contracted to others who are not in 
the same way, but be really circumscribed in his 
own apprehension of things : because it is at that 


point where every thing doubtful is relinquished, 
that truth, in ite ground and nature, is revealed. 


THE PHILISTINE CHAMPION, 


Though he of Gath no more 
The living God defy, 

Champions like him of yore 
Satan can now supply. 


The champions he can call, 
Though hid from mortal sight, 
Are deadlier in their thrall 
Than that fierce giant’s might. 


They rise not in the field 
Of war with warlike mein, 
But in the heart concealed 
They fight tor him unseen. 


Lust with its wanton eye; 

False shame and servile fear ; 
Despair whose icy sigh 

Would freeze contrition’s tear. 


Doubt with its scornful jest ; 
Pride with its haughty brow ; 

These, lurking in the breast, 
Are Satan’s champions now. 


Vainly our strength we boast, 
Or reason’s triumphs tell, 
Sin’s hydra-headed host 
Arms not our own must quell. 


Be ours then those alone 
God’s word and grace bestow ; 
Faith’s simple sling and stone 
Shall lay each giant low. 
Brrfarp Barron. 
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Forricn 
steamship Arabia, with Liverpool dates to the 3d 
inst., arrived at New York on the 13th. 


Eight thousand French troops have landed at 
the Pireus, and taken possession, in consequence 
of which, King Otho has accepted the ultimatum 
of England and France and has appointed a new 
ministry under Prince Mavrocordato. 

A council of war has been held at Varna by the 
English, French and Turkish generals, immedi- 
ately after which, Omar Pasha advanced with 
90,000 men, to the relief of Silistria. This place 
had been attacked four times by the Russians, si- 
multaneously from the Danube and by land, with 
all the disposable force they could muster, but 
they had been successfully repulsed by the be- 
sieged. 

The Russians made an unsuccessful attempt on 
the 26th ult., to force the passage of the Danube 
at Turna, Simnitza and Gurgevo. 

Kaleh and Poti, on the Circassian coast, have 
surrendered to Anglo-French ships. The inde- 
pendence of Georgia has been proclaimed, and 
the banished princes will be recalled. 

Letters from Belgrade state that the firman is 
signed for the occupation by Austria, of Montene- 
gro, Albania and Servia should it be thought ne- 
cessary- The Egyptian troops in Thessaly have 
been defeated by the insurgents, and 500 of their 
number taken prisoners. 

The Bey of Tunis has come to the determina- 
tion of aiding the Sultan with a force of 10,000 in- 
fantry, 400 cavalry and two batteries of artillery. 

Prince Gortschakoff has been recalled to Peters- 
burg. 

Rdaibes from the Baltic to the 28th ult., state 
that Admiral Plumridge, with the flying squadron 
had been sent on special service to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and that, on the 2Ist, Sir Charles Napier 
lay before Hango Point and was preparing to 
bombard the fortress of GustasVarn. Wyborg 18 
miles distant from Petersburg, had been declared 
in astate of siege, and great efforts were making 
to strengthen the citadel. Some hundreds of the 
citizens were compelled to work at the fortifica- 
tions. 

An Anglo-French squadron had sailed for the 
White Sea. 

The English government has decided to ap- 

int a special Minister of War. It appears pru- 
Fable that the office will be given to Lord Palm- 
erston. A subscription, amounting to £90 sterling, 
collected chiefly in pence from the working class- | 
es, has been raised for the purchase of a gold | 
chronometer, to be presented to Captain Ingra- | 
ham as a testimonial for his conduct in the Kosz- | 
ta affair. 

The new steamship City of Philadelphia, of 
2,400 tons, for the Liverpool and Philadelphia 
line, was launched on the Clyde, on the 22d ult. | 

Mextco.—Accounts from Mexico to the 8th inst., | 
state that the revolt in the southern districts of | 
that country had been nearly suppressed, although | 
considerable discontent still existed in various de- | 
partments. 

Domestic.—A movement is making in several 
of the New England States to obtain the repeal of | 
the Fugitive Slave law. A petition for this pur- 


Nebraska and Kansas. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
INTELLIGENCE.— The British ma 


pose, signed by 3000 of the most influential citi- 
zens of Boston, has already been sent to Washing. 
ton, and a large number of signatures to one of 
like character have since been obtained. A reso. 
lution has been introduced into the Rhode Island 
Senate, requesting the Senators and Representa- 
tives from that State to vote for its repeal. The re 
solution was referred to a Select Committee. 


A new steam carriage for common roads and 
streets, invented by J. R. Fisher, made its trial 
trip in New York city, on the 16th inst. It ran at 
the rate of six miles an hour, on the common cob- 
ble stone pavement, and at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour on the Russ or hewn stone pave- 
ment. 


Coxeress.—In Senate, on the 13th a number of 
resolutions were presented, after which the Presi- 
dent’s veto on the Land bill, for the benefit of the 
insane, was taken up, and Senator Cass made a 
speech of over an hour in defence of the veto. On' 
the 14th, the House amendments to the Postmas- 
ter’s Compensation bill were agreed to. The 
House resolution fixing the 14th of the 8th month 
for the adjournment a Congress was so amended 
as to allow Congress to take a recess from the 7th 
month 17th to the 10th mouth 16th, and was then 

assed. On the 15th Julius Rockwell, appointed 

y the Governor of Massachusetts a Senator to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Ed- 
ward Everett, appeared and took his seat. A bill 
for the settlement of the Texas debt was reported 
by the Finance Committee. The vetoed Land bill 
was taken up, and Senator Clayton made a speech 
in favor of the bill and against the veto. On the 
16th, the bill authorizing the coinage of $50 and 


| $100 gold pieces, after being amended by striking 


out the a relating tothe assaying of bullion, was 
passed finally. The Senate then proceeded tothe 
consideration of private bills. 


The House of Representatives, on the 12th inst., 
passed a resolution to, adjourn on the 14th of the 
8th month. On the 13th, the further consideration 
of the Pacific Railroad bill was postponed till the 
12th month next, to allow time to complete the 
surveys. A bill to restore the civil superintendence 
at national armories was referred to the Commit- 
tee of theWhole. The Senate amendments to the 
Deputy Postmaster Compensation bill were adopt- 
ed. A voluminous report, received from the Se- 
cretary of State, respecting the negotiations with 
Denmark in relation to the imposition of Sound 
dues upon our commerce in the Baltic, was order- 
ed to be pritted. The bill to amend the postage 
laws was taken up and discussed on the 15th, 
pending the consideration of which the Hause 
went into Committee on the General Appropria- 
tion bill. Appropriations were made for the pay- 
ment of the officers and territorial assemblies of 
On the 16th the bill modi- 
fying the postage law and increasing the rates of 
postage was laid on the table by a vote of 94 ayes 
to 51 nays. 


On the 17th, bills were passed increasing the 
salaries of the executive and judicial officers of 
all the existing organized territories, appropriating 
$50,000 to pay the expenses of the Oregon Indian 
war, for establishing {the office of Surveyor Gen- 
eral in New Mexico, and granting land ‘to actual 
settlers, and for the appointment of a Surveyor 
General and Register and Receiver for Nebraska 
and Kansas. 
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